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drowsing by the wayside in the noontide heat. In
one of them a laughing, festive crowd was gathered
under the shadow of a mango-tree.
, I got down from the car and joined them. Two
villagers in the centre of the group were playing
a sort of commedia dell'arte, a rustic pantomime ;
their patter, obviously impromptu, was evidently
relished by their audience, who punctuated it with
bursts of laughter. When the turn was over, some
singers took their place ; squatting in the dust,
they played their own accompaniments on quaint
little violins which they stood on the ground like
'cellos. Next came a dance. Just then some
people sitting in the front row noticed us ; they
rose at once and, smiling, put the best seats at our
disposal. They told our guide that it was a mar-
riage festival and they felt highly honoured by the
Sahib's presence. I asked which was the bride-
groom. A ten-year-old boy was pointed out to me ;
dressed up in velvet and brocade, he looked like
an expensive doll. For our benefit the young bride-
groom performed a solo dance. The wedding-
present in silver rupees that I slipped into his little
palm seemed to take the company aback; then,
smiling, bowing, they formed up in a cortege and
escorted us back to the car.
In other villages on our way all was silence and
siesta ; sleeping cattle sprawled across the thresh-
olds of the low houses, their hinder parts in
shadow. Women were eating, or resting, on their
doorsteps. On trestle-beds, almost in the middle of
the road whither they had been moved so as to
catch the shadow from the wayside trees^ men were
reclining, smoking or asleep, with the cages of
their tame partridges hanging from boughs above
them.